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DECEMBER 
20  Monday 

22  Wednesday 
2  3  Thursdav 


Christmas  Program 
Children  Travel  Home 
(Any  Time) 


JANUARY 

3  Monday    Children  Tra 

4  Tuesday    Classes 

21  Friday    End  of  I 

22  Saturday    Boy  Scou 

for  Tobogganing  at  S 

23  Sunday    Boy  Scout 

1 1  Friday    Boy  Scou 


13  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

18  Friday    Children  Travel 

Home  (After  12:00) 

2  \      '  •;■  r:    .    .  I:/v"?«  _ 

22  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 


1ARCH 

18  Saturday    ....  Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Klondike  Derby 

30  Thursday    End  of  Third  Quarter 

30  Thursday    Children  Travel 

Home  (After  12:00)  for  Easter 

4  Tuesday    Children  Travel  Back 

5  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

21  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 
23  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

8  Saturday   ..  Boy  Scouts  Parade 

19  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 

21  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

26  Friday    Children  Travel 

Home  (After  12:00) 

30  Tuesday    Children  Travel  Back 

31  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 


Boy  Scouts  meet  every  Frid< 
3:25  to  5:00. 

meets  every  second  and  fourth 
the  month,  8  p.m. 

Bluebirds  meet  every  Friday  af 
to  3:30. 


Cub  Scouts  meet  every  Friday  afternoon, 

3:00  to  4:30. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  meet  every  Friday  after- 
noon, 3:00  to  4:00. 

Junior  High  Camp  Fire  Girls  meet  every  Fri- 
day afternoon,  3:45  to  5:00. 

Explorers,  Department  of  Visually  Impaired, 

meet  every  Wednesday  night,  8  p.m.. 
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ave  Moved!! 


VVHEE!  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN!— The  front  cover  depicts  the  enthusiasm  our  children  have 
been  demonstrating  for  Shear  new  schooS  at  3911  Central  Avenue.  Walking  to  school  in 
this  manner  is  a  new  experience  for  the  students  after  being  in  a  self-contained  unit 
for  so  long.  The  main  office  also  has  been  moved  to  the  new  school  and  mail  is  being 
received  at  this  new  address. 


BOYPOWER-Assisting  Mrs.  Karen  Garland  in  PLENTY  OF  HELPING  HANDS-Mrs.  Karen  Gar- 
moving  from  the  "old  school"  to  the  new  school  land  (far  left)  has  plenty  of  help  in  moving  to 
are  (left  to  right)  James  Burke,  (hidden)  Bobby  her  new  classroom.  Mrs.  Garland  and  her  class 
Stiller,  Mike  Allison,  (in  back)  Roger  Forbes,  Dick  were  among  the  first  groups  to  move  into  the 
Stokes  and  Mike  Huber.  new  school. 
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We  Called  for  an 
Educational  Revolution 
But  So  Few  Came 

By  George  Propp 

Associate  Director,  Midwest  Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf 
This  is  an  address  given  at  the  banquet  of  the  Illinois   Parents  of  the   Hearing   Impaired  State  Day. 


THFRF  HAVE  BEEN  MORE  changes  in 
I  flJjiilj  the  education  of  the  deaf  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  than  in  the  previous  150 
years.  I've  said  this  myself  many  times  and 
sometimes  I  believe  it.  If  you  are  an  optimist 
by  nature  there  is  a  fertile  field  for  specula- 
tion; there  are  many  accomplishments  that 
we  can  be  proud  of.  To  name  but  a  few:  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
regional  trade  and  technical  colleges;  the 
National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf;  the  Model  Sec- 
ondary School;  the  network  of  Regional  Media 
centers;  total  communication,  and  more  re- 
cently the  National  Center  for  Continuing 
Education.  This  is  only  a  partial  list,  and  some 
of  these  developments  are  so  glittering  that 
they  blind  us  to  the  reality  of  the  true  situa- 
tion. 

"The  teacher  of  the  handicapped  is  no  longer 
working  alone  in  an  isolated  classroom.  The  front 
line  crusaders  of  the  war  on  ignorance  are  now 
supported  by  an  army  of  professinals  who  will 
see  to  it  that  effective  tools  for  teaching  are 
available."  —Dr.  James  Moss 

Audiovisual  Instruction 

This  is  a  promise  that  was  made  in  1966. 
It  was  a  rather  strong  and  unqualified  com- 
mitment not  only  from  the  top  level  adminis- 
trators in  BEH  but  from  federal  foot  soldiers 
like  me.  How  well  has  this  commitment  stood 
the  test  of  time? 

An  objective  observer  would  have  to  tell 
you  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  teacher  of 
the  hearing  impaired  is  still  working  alone  in 
isolated  classrooms.  The  army  of  profes- 
sionals never  became  more  than  a  guerrilla 
band,  and  the  tools  for  teaching  remain 
basically  primitive  or  are  gathering  dust  for 


lack  of  programs.  The  potential,  the  promise, 
of  educational  technology  has  borne  but 
little  fruit  for  the  handicapped  learner  who 
marches  to  the  beat  of  muted  drums. 

The  Educational  Revolution 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Moss  in  a  preceding 
paragraph  was  taken  by  some  to  represent  a 
bugle  call  to  an  educational  revolution.  But 
why  did  so  few  people  come?  There  are 
many  reasons,  some  of  which  I  will  enumer- 
ate. The  federal  government  did  not  back  up 
its  commitment  with  the  necessary  funds.  The 
professionals  in  the  army  of  innovation  were 
too  few  and  inadequately  trained.  School 
administrators  were  in  a  sense,  commanders 
who  were  not  involved  in  the  battle  plans,  and 
classroom  teachers  were  busy  with  lesson 
plans  and  maintaining  discipline  and  they 
could n  I  see  that  they  were  doing  anythjng 
wrong.  Parents  asked,  "Who,  Me?,"  and  the 
students  wanted  to  know  'What's  a  revolu- 
tion?" Here  and  there  occurred  sporadic 
gunfire;  now  and  then  a  cherished  educa- 
tional tradition  was  wounded,  and  in  a  few 
isolated  cases  a  microism  of  the  needed  re- 
volution did  occur.  I  might  add  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  like  to  come  to  Illinois  is 
that  we  have  perhaps  had  more  action  in  this 
state  than  in  the  rest  of  the  midwest  region 
put  together. 

When  I  came  into  the  media  field  in  1966, 
I  thought  the  climate  was  ideal  for  drastic 
educational  change.  Various  studies  had 
»ur  educational  shortcomings 
and  the  tools  of  technology  were  waiting  to 
be  plugged  in.  Federal  funds  were  available 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  people  in  gen- 
eral were  "gung-ho"  for  change.  If  ever  there 
was  a  showcase  for  an  idea  whose  time  had 
come,  this  is  it.  In  the  meantime  the  most 
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notable  change  that  has  occurred  is  that  the 
little  old  school  teacher  with  chalkdust  in 
her  hair  now  has  an  overhead,  a  filmstrip 
projector,  and  a  Technicolor  800  that  are 
similarly  covered  with  chalkdust. 

I  am  being  facetious,  of  course,  but  I  am 
concerned  over  the  small  number  of  people 
who  have  changed  their  teaching  behavior. 
By  and  large  the  tools  of  learning  technology 
have  remained  at  the  gadgetry  level  of  utiliza- 
tion. The  typical  classroom  for  the  hearing 
impaired  remains  basically  the  same  as  it 
was  25-30  years  ago.  Here  and  there  we 
have  a  notable  departure,  but  for  most  of  our 
educators  the  last  word  in  education  com- 
munication remains  Johann  Gutenberg.  The 
textbook  remains  the  focal  point  of  most  of 
our  educational  planning.  Acquisition  of 
language  remains  the  same  old  will-of-the- 
wisp  and  educational  retardation  is  possibly 
more  severe  in  1971  than  ten  years  ago. 

Many  people  are  sincerely  convinced  that 
ours  is  the  best  of  all  possible  educational 
worlds,  and  in  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries it  probably  is.  Why  do  we  need  a 
change?  There  may  be  hundreds  of  reasons, 
but  for  our  purpose  two  will  suffice:  (1)  by 
our  own  standards  of  measurements  old  in- 
structional procedures  have  failed  us;  (2)  the 
only  predictable  condition  in  the  world  in 
which  present  day  children  will  live  is  that 
of  change.  We  are  all  a  product  of  our  individ- 
ual experiences,  and  a  rigid  and  static  school 
program  will  create  a  rigid  and  static  prod- 
uct who  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  our 
rapidly  changing  world. 

Very  few  of  us  are  fully  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  escaping  from  the  chains  of  custom 
and  tradition.  Even  our  most  innovative  peo- 
ple are  finding  it  difficult  to  escape  from  the 
past.  The  biggest  drawback  appears  to  be  in 
the  fact  that  we  insist  upon  teaching  as  we 
ourselves  have  been  taught.  The  classroom 
teacher  who  bores  kids  to  death  today  is  not 
only  failing  the  present  school  generation,  but 
she  is  also  shaping  education  for  several 
generations  to  come.  Several  years  ago,  to 
cite  an  example,  some  deaf  educational 
leaders  came  up  with  the  idea  of  having  a 
summer  camp  for  deaf  teen-agers.  The  edu- 
cational camp  was  conceived  of  as  a  com- 
plete departure  from  the  traditional  school 
environment,  and  for  the  first  year  or  two  it 
was  an  educatior  al  program  that  was  unique 
and  different.  However,  as  more  and  more 


people  became  involved,  the  entire  camp 
concept  began  regressing  toward  the  usual 
way  of  doing  things.  Given  another  year  or 
two  the  camp  can  no  doubt  be  fittingly  called 
the  Jr.  NAD  Summer  Deaf  Institution  of  the 
North.  I  don't  mean  this  to  be  critical,  but  I 
am  saying  it  only  to  emphasize  that,  despite 
the  best  of  intentions,  a  poor  learning  en- 
vironment tends  to  perpetuate  itself. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  tonight  to  admit 
or  register  defeat.  I  am  not  a  militant  by 
nature;  I  am  not  an  "Up  the  Organization" 
type  of  person.  I  am  at  least  normally  observ- 
ant and  I  try  to  remain  objective.  I  do  note 
that  changes  are  taking  place  and  that  some 
conditions  are  hopeful.  We  are,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  neither  failing  badly  nor  succeeding 
very  well.  I  am  a  product  of  a  school  environ- 
ment that  was  sufficiently  flexible  and  adapt- 
ive to  meet  my  needs,  and  I  am  impatient  to 
provide  similar  learning  characteristics  to  all 
deaf  children  in  this  country  of  ours. 

Innovation  Patterns 

I  and  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem of  creating  innovation.  We  know  that 
innovation  follows  rather  definite  historical 
patterns.  Generally,  innovation  in  schools 
takes  anywhere  from  25  to  50  years  to  move 
from  conceptualization  to  practical  and  uni- 
versal application.  The  typical  innovation 
pattern  has  three  distinct  phases  which  might 
be  described  as: 

1.  An  initial  period  of  great  enthusiasm 
and  vast  anticipation. 

2.  An  intermediate  period  of  retrench- 
ment during  which  the  bulk  of  followers, 
not  seeing  any  immediate  benefits,  get 
off  the  bandwagon  and  in  many  cases 
become  reactionary. 

3.  A  long  period  of  gradual  and  steady 
growth  toward  realistic  goals.  This  effort 
is  largely  developed  and  sustained  by 
new  blood  coming  into  the  profession. 

Graphically,  this  would  be  a  rapidly  acceler- 
ating curve  followed  by  a  looping  downward 
swing  which  in  turn  would  be  followed  over 
a  longer  period  of  time  by  a  gradually 
ascending  line. 

In  bringing  educational  technology  to  the 
hearing  impaired  learner  we  are  apparently 
in  a  phase  two  level  of  development.  Presum- 
ably some  of  our  media  fanatics  have  become 

Continued  on  Page  Four 
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disillusioned  and  are  probably  busy  rediscov- 
ering the  Fitzgerald  Key  or  Croker-Jones- 
Pratt.  We  are,  however,  confident  that  the 
forces  of  education  technology  will  eventu- 
ally achieve  the  promise  made  by  Dr.  Moss 
in  1966. 

Our  purpose  in  explaining  this  is  largely 
to  enlist  your  support  in  making  phase  two  as 
short  as  possible  and  to  speed  up  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  innovative  curve  during  phase 
three.  For  this  we  are  going  to  need  some 
help  from  the  consumers  of  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  hearing  impaired. 

Consumerism 

One  of  the  concepts  for  which  this  particu- 
lar era  of  history  will  be  noted  is  the  current 
and  popular  notion  of  consumerism.  I  can 
stress  the  impact  of  this  phenomena  by  stat- 
ing that  my  ten-year-old  boy  does  not  possess 
the  traditional  ambition  to  be  a  locomotive 
engineer  or  an  FBI  agent.  He  doesn't  even 
care  to  become  a  professional  football  play- 
er. What  gets  him  turned  on  is  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  NADER  RAIDER.  I  will  not  go 
into  this  any  further  because  it  is  something 
that  we  are  all  familiar  with.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  is  to  apply  the  principles  of  consum- 
erism to  education,  particularly  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf. 

To  bring  us  together,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question.  Who  is  the  consumer  of  educational 
services  being  provided  the  hearing  im- 
paired? 

The  answer  is  quite  simple.  The  consumer 
of  these  services  are  those  of  us  who  are 
deaf  and  those  of  us  who  have  legal  steward- 
ship of  the  deaf.  Within  reasonable  limits  of 
cost-effectiveness,  parents  of  deaf  children 
and  deaf  citizens  should  be  permitted  to 
prescribe  the  kind  of  schools  that  we  want. 
Another  condition  that  we  must  accept  is 
that,  when  the  mass  population  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  so,  we  can't  expect  to  provide  a 
low-incidence  handicap  group  with  a  variety 
of  choices.  So  one  of  the  first  things  that  we 
must  do  in  order  to  become  effective  as  con- 
sumers is  to  forego  the  luxury  of  separate 
methodologies. 

In  the  past,  proponents  of  educational 
change  have  received  only  token  support 
from  the  consumers  of  educational  services 
for  the  handicapped.  Parents  and  deaf  citi- 


zens who  came  to  our  revolution  were  badly 
armed,  badly  equipped  and  badly  motivated 
for  an  effective  role.  The  hesistancy  to  be- 
come actively  involved  has  been  due  to  a 
number  of  things,  mainly  an  outdated  inter- 
pretation of  our  role  in  school  management. 
It  does  have  to  be  conceded  that  parents  are 
very  vulnerable  —  our  children  possess  in- 
numerable faults  and  for  each  of  these  faults 
we  have  to,  it  seems,  lose  at  least  one  argu- 
ment. Another  factor  in  our  vulnerability  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  hung  up  on  the  old 
American  ethic  of  not  looking  at  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth.  We  have  guilt  feelings  about 
knocking  school  programs  that  we  don't  pay 
for.  You  have  to  respect  this  kind  of  thinking, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  a  man  who  drives  an 
Oldsmobile  is  a  consumer  of  Oldsmobiles 
whether  he  buys  it,  receives  it  as  a  gift,  or 
steals  it. 

Accountability 

Tied  in  closely  with  the  concept  of  consum- 
erism is  the  current  vogue  for  accountability. 
"Let  the  Buyer  Beware,"  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  today  it  is  recognized  that  the  producer 
of  goods  and  services  is  completely  respon- 
sible for  the  performance  of  his  product.  I 
believe  there  is  no  important  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  producer  of  motor 
cars  and  the  producers  of  educational  serv- 
ices. At  this  point  you  might  want  to  ask  your- 
self a  question.  If  schools  were  factories 
(which  they  probably  are)  how  much  of  our 
1971  output  should  be  returned  for  correction 
of  defects?  I  will  concede  that  this  analogy 
is  a  bit  ridiculous,  but  education,  like  Gen- 
eral Motors,  should  within  a  humanistic 
framework,  assume  accountabiiity  for  its 
product.  Educators  who  teach  things  to  chil- 
dren who  don't  learn  them  should  have  the 
same  fate  as  the  salesman  who  sells  cars  to 
people  who  don't  buy  them.  Doesn't  that 
make  sense? 

Teamwork 

By  and  large,  professional  leadership  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  has  served  us  well. 
In  numerous  ways  we  have  far  outpaced 
other  areas  of  special  education.  However, 
in  the  age  of  space  flight,  who  wants  to  be- 
come smug  about  driving  a  Model  T  even 
though  others  are  still  using  a  handcart.  And, 
while  on  the  subject  of  educational  leader- 
ship, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  revolu- 
tion I  am  talking  about  is  not  necessarily  a 
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consumer-management  conflict.  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  revolution  against  people;  I 
am  talking  about  a  revolution  against  out- 
dated, ineffectual  educational  practices.  As 
a  deaf  individual,  parent  of  a  deaf  child,  and 
as  a  professional  educator,  I  don't  think  that 
the  producer  and  consumer  objectives  are  in 
conflict.  I  am  not  about  to  develop  schizo- 
phrenia because  of  a  producer/consumer 
incompatibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  respects  the 
producers  and  consumers  of  educational 
services  for  the  deaf  will  need  to  develop  an 
effective  partnership.  I  think  that  you  are  all 
becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  education 
of  the  deaf  is  becoming  prohibitively  expen- 
sive. Many  of  the  decisions  affecting  educa- 
tion of  the  hearing  impaired  are  becoming 
political  decisions,  and  only  through  a  unified 
voice  can  we  hope  to  influence  these  deci- 
sions. 

I  agree  that  the  word  revolution  has  an 
unpleasant  sound.  It  should  be  understood 
that  revolution  in  education  can  occur  with- 
out violence  and  without  unpleasantness. 
Ordinarily  we  would  seek  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion, but  our  needs  are  desperate  and  evolu- 
tion is  too  slow.  The  need  for  educational 
change  is  critical.  The  deaf  learner  is  rapidly 
losing  points  on  the  human  commodity 
market.  What  we  are  seeking  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  has  already  taken  place  in  some 
of  our  school  systems.  Let  me  recite  a  case: 

Several  years  ago  school  authorities  in 
North  Dakota  faced  a  stunning  reality  that  in 
terms  of  educational  achievement  the  North 
Dakota  schools  were  among  the  poorest  in 
the  nation.  Their  pride  stung,  North  Dakotans 
went  to  work  at  the  consumer,  professional 
and  political  level.  Intensive  study  indicated 
that  a  large  proportion  of  their  teachers 
lacked  accreditation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
teachers  who  were  accredited  were  not 
significantly  better,  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  applying  urban  instructional 
techniques  to  a  predominantly  rural  popula- 
tion. They  developed  a  NEW  SCHOOL  con- 
cept, developed  new  teacher  preparation 
curricula,  and  within  a  space  of  about  five 
years  turned  the  entire  school  system  around. 

What  I  want  to  suggest  is  that  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  we  need  to  put  together 
two  of  our  current  phenomena — educational 
technology  and  consumerism — and  make  it 
happen. 


What  we  are  seeking  in  education  is  an 
orderly,  controlled  and  systematic  change. 
This  change  will  take  place  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  the  need  is  to  accelerate  it.  Drag- 
ging our  feet  can  affect  two  generations  of 
deaf  children,  nearly  100  thousand  of  them. 
In  the  acceleration  of  change  is  the  area 
where  consumers  will  play  their  strongest 
role.  Maybe  our  goals  are  too  ambitious;  per- 
haps like  the  auto  industry  we  will  be  unable 
to  produce  a  non-polluting  engine  before 
1975,  but  we  can  obtain  a  better  product  in 
1972  than  we  had  in  1970. 

This  raises  the  question  of  specific  objec- 
tives. You  have  already  passed  one  important 
hurdle.  In  Illinois,  parents  of  deaf  children 
and  deaf  citizens  are  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  organizational  framework.  Most 
important  of  all,  you  are  communicating  with 
each  other  and  with  the  professional  leader- 
ship within  your  schools.  The  next  step,  I 
believe,  is  to  become  authoritative.  Again  I 
observe  that  you  have  also  made  progress  in 
this  direction.  Also,  I  observe  that  there  are 
an  unnecessary  number  of  fiefs  in  your  king- 
dom. Possibly  some  form  of  legal  status 
would  assist  you  to  become  more  authori- 
tative. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  acquire  a  broad 
data  base  upon  which  to  make  realistic  deci- 
sions. With  an  appropriate  data  base  you  can 
establish  realistic  goals  and  objectives.  You 
can  prescribe  the  kind  of  educational  pro- 
grams that  you  want  for  the  hearing  impaired 
of  Illinois,  and  then  within  this  state  I  am 
sure  that  you  can  obtain  the  professional 
leadership  to  achieve  your  objectives. 

Perhaps  I  am  guilty  of  oversimplification, 
but  I  do  believe  that  educational  change  is 
a  relatively  simple  procedure.  I  will  concede, 
though,  that  there  is  nothing  simple  about  the 
execution.  There  is,  I  am  sure,  a  great  deal 
of  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Let  me  conclude  on  another  facetious  note. 
I  would  like  to  describe  a  technological  de- 
velopment that  will  most  certainly  assure  us 
of  better  schools.  The  device  is  not  in  exist- 
ence yet,  but  I  am  sure  that  someone  is  work- 
ing on  it.  Essentially  it  will  be  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles. One  of  the  lenses  will  be  the  custom- 
ary rose-colored  variety  through  which  we 
can  see  and  appreciate  all  of  the  good  things 
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We  Called!  for  an  Educational  .  .  , 
Continued  from  Page  Five 

that  are  going  on  in  our  schools.  The  other 
lens  will  be  an  innovation  to  end  all  innova- 
tions. It  goes  back  to  Ernest  Hemingway.  It 
will  consist  of  a  fool-proof  sensor  called  a 
"crap-detector."  (Note  that  living  in  a  college 
environment  made  me  somewhat  less  sensi- 
tive to  four  letter  words).  The  C-D  lens  will 
instantly  and  infallibly  recognize  any  school 
activity  that  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  our 
children.  When  this  sensitive  apparatus  is 
aroused,  it  will  set  up  a  clamour  that  can  be 
heard  and  seen  great  distances.  With  this 
gimmick  it  will  take  only  a  few  months  to 
close  our  educational  gap. 

As  a  final  word  I  would  pass  along  a  sug- 
gestion i  borrowed  from  Carl  Rogers.  II  you 
are  going  to  get  into  the  business  of  chang- 
ing our  social  institutions,  choose  to  be  a 
rifle  rather  than  the  ammunition.  If  the  distinc- 
tion escapes  you,  it  is  the  rifle  that  decides 
where  the  ammunition  goes. — THE  ILLINOIS 
ADVANCE,  Nov.,  1971. 


H.  G.  Roberts  Chosen  to  Direct 

Harold  G.  Roberts,  AFB  associate  director 
for  service,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee  for  the  National  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts had  been  serving  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Center,  which  is  in  New  Hyde 
Park,,  N.Y. 


AFB  Issues  1972  Aids  Catalog; 
Lists  300  Items  in  16  Classes 

rhe  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
increased  its  1971-72  print  version  of  the 
Aids  and  Appliances  catalog  to  100,000 
copies,  and  these  are  now  available  for  free 
distribution  upon  application  to  the  founda- 
tion. The  AFB  had  printed  60,000  copies  of 
the  1970-71  edition.  The  braille  version  of 
5,000  c  Dpies  rem  lins  the  same  a  previously 
and  is  also  available  free. 

The  new  catalog  lists  approximately  300 
items  in  16  categories.  Seventeen  new  items 
are  included 


Achievement  Corner 


IT  WAS  FUNI— Roger  Forbes  is  posing  with  the 
rocket  he  assembled.  Included  in  the  assembling 
were  the  controls  and  the  wire  hook-up  system. 
(Photo  by  A.  Dignan) 


THIS  IS  A  CAR!  -  Dick  Stokes  poses  with  the 
model  he  assembled  out  of  a  kit.  As  can  be  seen 
the  workmanship  is  commendable.  (Photo  by 
A.  Dignan) 
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BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 
OPPONENTS      Date         Site  Results 


Belt    Dec.  1  There  L 

Cascade    Dec.  8  There  L 

Geraldine    Dec.  15  There 

Belt   Jan.  5  Here  L 

Geraldine    Jan.  12  Here 

Cascade    Jan.  19  Here  L 

Brady    Jan.  26  There  L 

Fort  Benton  ......  Jan.  28  Here  L 

Brady    Feb.  2  Here  L 

Fort  Benton  Feb.  18  There 


UP  AND  AWAY— Mark  Aleksinski  (21)  had  just 
released  the  ball  in  a  jump  shot.  Taking  in  the 
action  from  the  MSDB's  team  is  Jon  Mullins  (25). 
The  opponents  were  players  from  Brady. 


PLANNING  THE  STRATEGY— During  one  of  the 
1 3':  ■  '©era  pei  io  ....  .     rl  i  i   Dignan  and 

Karl  Fiske  (right)  are  shown  with  the  team.  From 

■  '■v:og.-~,j      ,  -   •  . 

(22),  Jon  Mullins,  Douglas  Harasymczuk,  Mark 
Aleksinski  (21)  and  Gregory  Lakey. 


CATCHING  ANOTHER  ONE-Jon  Mullins  (25) 
is  snaring  one  of  the  rebounds  he  has  pulled  in 
during  the  season.  Donald  Fink  (right,  white  shirt) 
is  coming  in  to  help. 
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My  Longest  Vacation 

We  went  to  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  My 
daddy  went  to  summer  school.  We  lived  on 
the  campus  for  6  weeks,  while  daddy  went 
to  school. 

My  mother,  Jan,  Darcie  and  I  went  swim- 
ming every  day.  Usually,  we  found  something 
to  do  at  home  every  day.  Sometime  we 
bowled. 

We  lived  in  an  unfurnished  apt.  We  had 
brought  our  sleeping  bags.  We  rented  1  table 
and  1  chair,  and  borrowed  some  chairs.  We 
got  along  without  many  things.  We  were  sort 
of  camping  indoors.  We  went  some  place 
every  weekend. 

We  visited  Carlsbad  Cavern,  White  Sands, 
Gila  Cliff  Dwelling,  City  of  Rocks,  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  Juarez,  Mexico. 

Carlsbad  Cavern  is  interesting.  Carlsbad 
Cavern  is  huge  and  is  about  20  times  larger 
than  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern.  We  walked  for 
3  hours  with  a  guide  and  about  350  other 
people. 

White  Sands  is  interesting,  too.  The  sands 
are  as  white  as  sugar.  In  the  daytime  it  was 
hot  but  in  the  evening  it  was  windy. 

The  City  of  Rocks  has  many  large  rocks 
which  look  like  a  city.  It  is  a  good  place  to 
play  hide  and  seek. 

We  went  to  Juarez,  Mexico,  4  times.  We 
bought  many  things  from  Mexico,  because 
things  were  so  cheap.  We  had  a  good  time 
and  learned  many  things  from  the  Mexican 
people. 

We  enjoyed  our  vacation  last  summer. 

— Brenda  LeMieux 


Quotable  Quotes 

If  we  could  make  a  great  bonfire  of  the 
thousands  of  laws  we  have  in  this  country, 
and  start  all  over  again  with  only  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  I  am  sure 
we  would  get  along  much  better. — Coleman 
Cox 


Classroom  Chatter 


o  from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  fi 

Qrw  >n<       >r><       >o<  >r><  >r>.  >nr4J 


How  A  Snake  Got  Long 

Once  there  was  a  snake  named  Wiggle. 
Like  all  other  snakes  then,  Wiggle  was  short. 
One  day  Wiggle  stole  a  mouse  from  a  baby 
jaguar.  The  jaguar  grabbed  Wiggle's  tail  as  he 
climbed  a  tree.  He  stretched  Wiggle  and 
stretched  and  stretched.  Finally  he  was  four- 
teen feet  long.  Then  he  pulled  away.  All  the 
other  snakes  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  to 
be  long.  So  they  got  lengthened  by  the  jaguar, 
too.  And  that  is  how  snakes  got  long. 

— Tracy  Masterson 

Our  class  is  working  very  hard  on  the 
calendar.  We  are  learning  the  days  of  the 
week  and  the  days  of  the  month.  We  are  also 
keeping  a  journal  of  the  weather  for  the  month 
of  January. 

Some  of  our  responsibilities  include  brush- 
ing our  teeth  after  lunch,  feeding  our  fish  and 
gerbil,  watering  our  plants,  and  keeping  our 
room  neat  and  clean. 

— Mrs.  Screnar's  Class 

We  are  all  studying  words  to  write  on 
blocks  to  make  igloos.  If  we  have  words 
wrong,  there  will  be  open  places  in  the 
igloos. 

— Matt  Meskimen 

Beverly  and  I  have  finished  reading  the 
three  pre-primers  and  Guess  Who  about 
Sally,  Dick  and  Jane.  We  know  all  the  words. 

— Brian  Trusty 

I  am  learning  many  contractions  that  are 
in  the  Sally,  Dick  and  Jane  and  Fun  With  Our 
Family.  I  also  learn  to  write  them  in  my  spell- 
ing words. 

— Kim  Hrubes 

I  had  quite  a  time  getting  back  after  vaca- 
tion. I  was  on  a  bus  that  went  in  the  ditch 
twice.  I  was  late  getting  back. 

George  Mainwaring 
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My  luggage  went  to  Belt  but  it  finally  got 
back  after  its  extra  trip.  I  was  clad  to  get  my 
glasses. 

—Scott  Wheat 

We  are  going  to  make  snowmen  and  snow- 
flakes  for  our  room. 

— Beverly  Jones 

My  Christmas  Vacation 

On  the  first  day  of  vacation  we  put  up  our 
tree.  We  decorated  it  with  tinsel,  lights  and 
other  things. 

We  visited  the  beautiful  Grotto,  south  of 
our  city.  It  was  very  nice. 

For  Christmas  I  got  a  doll  in  a  baby  seat. 
We  all  got  an  organ  from  mother  and  dad. 

— April  Carter 

Christmas  Vacation 

When  I  got  home  from  Great  Falls  after 
the  Christmas  program  it  was  very  late,  and  I 
was  tired.  My  family  came  down  here  to  get 
me. 

We  drove  around  Billings  and  saw  all  the 
petty  Christmas  lights. 

New  Year  Eve  we  went  for  a  toboggan 
ride. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 

I  was  a  doll  in  the  Christmas  play,  "A 
Present  for  Santa."  Ettore  was  Santa,  Barb- 
ara an  angel,  Cheryl  a  cat  and  April  a  clown. 

We  had  fun  doing  our  play. 

— Cindy  Kister 

During  my  Christmas  vacation  I  went  ice 
skating  for  the  first  time.  I  had  a  good  time 
skating  with  my  mother  and  neighbor  lady. 

I  was  snowed  in  at  Hardin  during  vacation 
and  was  late  getting  back  to  school. 

— Cheryl  Bowers 

My  elf  has  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rope 
twice  since  school  started.  Each  time  I  had 
read  sixteen  books  and  given  reports. 

— Cheryl  Bowers 

We  have  a  winter  scene  in  our  room.  We 
have  some  pretty  trees,  a  candy  house  and  a 
village. 

— April  Carter 

Ettore  is  snowed  in  at  Browning.  We  hope 
we  see  him  before  Spring. 

— The  Class 


Wiesener  Ca//$  for 

Sensory  Devices  Development 

At  the  recent  awards  banquet,  Dr.  Jerome 
B.  Wiesner  called  on  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists to  make  a  large-scale  effort  to  de- 
velop sensory  aids  to  help  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  the  deaf-blind.  He  said  "now  was 
a  propitious  time  for  such  an  undertaking." 

"At  this  moment  the  basic  understandings 
and  the  sophisticated  technologies  needed 
to  take  major  steps  forward  in  sensory  and 
learning  aids  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
deaf-blind  converge  with  a  Presidential 
search  for  challenging  problems  to  engage 
the  underemployed  research  and  develop- 
ment industry  of  the  nation,"  Dr.  Wiesner 
said. 

President  Nixon  recently  initiated  research 
into  promising  areas  of  technological  devel- 
opment to  be  given  support,  along  with  other 
forms  of  encouragement,  Dr.  Wiesner  added. 
"There  were  two  purposes  in  mind  for  such 
support,"  Dr.  Wiesner  stated.  "One  was  to 
provide  the  basis  for  new  technological  de- 

vel«  >pmei     with  *  •••  .-  '       ;  imf  -lications  for 

civilian  industry.  The  second  was  designed 
to  provide  meaningful  work  for  scientists,  re- 
searchers and  engineers  who  are  rendered 
jobless  as  a  result  of  reduction  in  military  and 
space  research  spending." 

Dr.  Wiesner  was  presented  with  the  1971 
Migel  Medal  by  Jansen  Noyes  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  AFB  Board  of  Trustees.  The  award  to 
Dr.  Wiesner  was  made  specifically  for  his 
many  years  of  efforts  at  M.l.T.  in  fostering 
research  for  sensory  devices  to  aid  the  vis- 
ually impaired,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
mobility  and  reading.  The  medal  was  named 
for  the  late  M.  C.  Migel,  first  president  of  the 
foundation.  Dr.  Wiesner,  a  member  of  the 
AFB  Board  of  Trustees,  is  a  former  chairman 
of  the  foundation's  advisory  committee  on 
technical  research  and  development. — Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  NEWSLETTER, 
Vol.  6,  No.  4,  Fall  1971. 

Quotable  Quotes 

A  man  isn't  poor  if  he  can  still  laugh. 

— Raymond  Hitchcock 
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Jottings  From 
Junior  N.A.D. 

Regular  Meeting,  November  11,  1971 

The  meeting  came  to  order  at  8:05  p.m., 
Nov.  11,  1971. 

President  Douglas  Catron  informed  us  that 
we  would  have  no  Jr.  NAD  meeting  until 
January.  We  were  to  have  a  special  meeting 
when  it  is  necessary. 

Charlotte  Hansen  asked  for  some  volun- 
teers to  work  in  the  Snack  Bar.  We  will  take 
turns  working.  The  Snack  Bar  will  be  open 
only  after  supper. 

Donna  Christenson  asked  for  a  volunteer 
to  draw  a  picture  for  the  Student  Happenings' 
front  page.  Howard  Hammel  volunteered. 

We  discussed  our  plans  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains to  cut  the  Christmas  trees.  We  decided 
it  was  to  be  December  4  and  that  we  would 
have  a  Christmas  party  that  night,  too. 

Charlotte  Hansen  made  a  motion  that  we 
have  a  talent  show  on  Nov.  19.  It  was  passed. 

Mark  Aleksinski  made  a  motion  to  have 
intermission  at  the  movies  on  Sunday  so  we 
could  sell  snacks.  It  was  passed. 

Robert  Steppler  made  a  motion  that  we 
sell  snacks  during  the  basketball  games  after 
Thanksgiving. 

We  decided  to  set  up  a  Project  Committee 
to  find  ways  to  earn  money.  The  Project  Com- 
mittee members  are  Gregory  Lakey,  chair- 
man; Howard  Hammel,  Tina  Braden,  Oscar 
Kinzel,  Ronnie  Bibler  and  Semelee  Lake. 

Gregory  Lakey  moved  to  close  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  8:55  p.m. 

Regular  Meeting,  January  13,  1972 

The  meeting  came  to  order  at  8:10  p.m. 
on  Jan.  13,  1972. 

Laurie  Mullins  made  a  motion  to  have  a 
St.  Valentine's  Day  Party  for  the  little  chil- 
dren and  older  kids  before  the  long  weekend 
vacation  in  February.  Also  we  planned  to 
have  another  party  after  the  long  weekend 
vacation. 

We  discussed  about  where  we  should  have 
our  Snack  Bar.  We  decided  to  have  it  in  the 
Primary  Room. 


Donna  Christenson  announced  the  Student 
Happenings  will  be  printed  on  Friday,  Jan.  21. 

Gregory  Lakey  made  a  motion  to  have  a 
chili  supper  in  the  last  week  of  January.  It 
was  passed. 

Gregory  Lakey  made  a  motion  to  have  a 
toboggan  outing  on  February  5.  It  was  passed. 

Gregory  Lakey  made  a  motion  to  have  pan- 
cake breakfast  on  Feb.  13. 

Mark  Aleksinski  asked  us  to  omit  the  report 
of  our  treasury  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Leader. 
It  was  passed. 

Douglas  Catron  asked  to  close  the  meet- 
ing. Jon  Mullins  seconded.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  at  8:50  p.m. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
BRENDA  LeMIEUX,  Secretary 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE  —  The  excerpts  from  the 
extracurricular  school  newspaper  are  quoted 
verbatim;  no  attempts  were  made  to  correct  mis- 
spellings and  grammatical  errors.) 

Why  Brownies  Are  Small 

Once  there  were  two  people  name  John 
and  Linda.  They  were  Indians.  One  day  Linda 
came  home  and  said  "I  found  several  pretty 
beads  and  jewelry  in  the  fields  today."  John 
said  "Let's  see  who  put  them  there.  Maybe, 
they  will  come  again."  They  did.  John  and 
Linda  went  to  thank  them.  Linda  laughed 
because  they  were  small.  That  made  their 
leader  angry  and  so  he  shrunk  John  and 
Linda  and  said  they  must  be  like  that  for- 
ever. They  wandered  up  to  the  North  Pole 
and  saw  Santa  Claus.  He  employed  them  and 
called  them  Brownies  and  that  is  why 
Brownies  are  small. 

— Tracy  Masterson 

One  day  little  Dan  ask  his  dad.  Dan  said 
"When  you  and  I  will  go  to  cut  the  tree."  Dad 
said,  "Well,  I  will  go  to  cut  the  tree  tomor- 
row." Mom  said,  "OK."  Dan  and  dad  can  go 
to  cut  tree  tomorrow  morning.  Dan  and  his 
family  went  sleep.  Then  this  morning  Dan 
wake  up  and  he  thought  he  talk  about  cutting 
the  tree  last  night.  He  ran  to  get  his  dad.  He 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 
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TV  Stations  Go  to  Extraordinary  Lengths  to  Bring  the  News  to  Deaf  Viewers  .  .  . 

Sign  On 

By  Bern  Keating 


Two  TV  news  departments,  covering  parts 
of  three  states,  have  tapped  a  new  market. 
Six  thousand  adult  "listeners,"  who  until  now 
have  had  an  excuse  for  skipping  their  daily 
dose  of  crisis,  can  now  take  the  medicine 
most  Americans  consider  mandatory  for  good 
citizenship. 

Twice  a  day — at  7:25  a.m.  and  noon — Roy 
G.  Parks  sits  beside  the  newscaster  at  KTHV 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  translates  the  world's 
news  into  the  language  of  signs.  And  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  at  WJTV,  Hugh  Prickett  and 
the  Rev.  Jerry  St.  John  take  alternate  days  of 
translating  the  news  from  5  to  5:15  p.m.  So, 
from  the  piney-woods  ridges  just  back  from 
the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  scrub-Oak  foothills  of 
the  Ozarks,  an  estimated  6,000  deaf  now  can 
learn  of  death  and  higher  taxes  as  quickly  as 
the  hearing. 

Roy  Parks  has  long  been  an  educator  of 
the  deaf  as  superintendent  of  their  state 
school  at  Little  Rock.  Hugh  Prickett  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  St.  John  is  Baptist  missionary 
to  Mississippi's  deaf. 

Educators  of  the  deaf  split  on  the  value  of 
teaching  through  sign  language — or  the 
language  of  signs,  as  they  prefer  to  call  it 
for  obscure  reasons  of  their  own — as  op- 
posed to  teaching  by  lip  reading.  Prickett 
flatly  calls  lip  reading  70  per  cent  guesswork 
and  30  per  cent  "knowing  what  the  other 
fellow  is  saying  anyhow."  Parks  values  lip 
reading  much  higher,  but  even  he  concedes 
that  news  broadcasters  talk  too  fast,  with 
understandably  little  concern  for  the  deaf, 
and  about  subjects  that  change  with  such 
bewildering  speed  that  lip  readers  cannot 
adjust  to  the  new  line  of  thought. 

About  the  time  the  French  people  were 
making  themselves  heard  by  lopping  off  a 
king's  head  and  proclaiming  power  to  the 


people,  a  French  priest.  Abbe  Charles  Michel 
de  I'Epee,  had  worked  out  a  language  of 
signs  enabling  the  deaf  to  communicate  at 
least  with  each  other  and  a  few  teachers. 

Composed  of  more  or  less  a  thousand 
signs  representing  whole  words  or  phrases, 
the  language  gives  the  deaf  a  kind  of  speed- 
writing  shorthand  that  makes  it  easy  for  inter- 
preters to  keep  up  with  the  15-lines-a-minute 
speed  of  the  standard  newscast.  Conversion 
of  complex  thoughts  like  "dollar  devaluation" 
tests  the  ingenuity  of  the  interpreter,  for  the 
eloquent  speaker  resorts  to  spelling  with  the 
cumbersome  one-hand  letter  alphabet  as 
little  as  possible. 

The  deaf  prize  glibness  and  imagination  in 
their  speakers  and  the  eloquent  invent  sign 
nicknames  for  public  figures  so  apt  that  the 
hearing  recognize  the  target  instantly.  The 
first  time  Jimmy  Durante  comes  up,  the  trans- 
lator probably  spells  out  his  name  alphabet- 
ically to  avoid  confusion  with  Bob  Hope,  but 
after  the  first  mention,  Durante  is  reduced  to 
a  sign  for  an  immense  schnozzola  and  a  side- 
ways leer. 

Proper  names  slow  down  the  interpreter, 
for  he  must  resort  to  tedious  spelling  on  the 
fingers.  So  names  often  in  the  news  soon 
acquire  a  short-hand  symbol.  France  is  the 
right  hand  forming  the  letter  F  at  the  right 
shoulder  and  moving  the  hand  in  a  semi- 
circular motion.  Germany  is  two  hands 
crossed  at  the  wrists  to  imitate  the  old  double- 
headed  eagle.  Russia  is  hands  on  the  hips 
in  the  classic  pose  for  the  leg-kicking  kaza- 
chok  dance.  China  is  lifting  the  corner  of  the 
eyelid  with  the  index  finger.  Japan  is  lifting 
the  same  lid,  but  with  the  little  finger,  which 
is  used  for  the  alphabet  symbol  for  J. 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 
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The  impromptu  shorthand  for  place  names 
sometimes  has  startling  results,  for  Vietnam 
has  been  boiled  down  to  a  sign  that  looks  like 
the  two-finger  peace  greeting,  which  happens 
also  to  be  the  finger  alphabet  sign  for  V. 

interpreters,  who  stay  about  one  sentence 
behind  the  speaker,  tire  quickly;  15  to  20 
minutes  is  widely  accepted  as  one  man's 
limit.  For  the  deaf  are  severe  critics  of  oratory 
and  are  quick  to  condemn  the  unimaginative 
dullard.  To  be  eloquent,  the  sign  speaker 
must  liven  his  copy  with  body  English,  gri- 
maces, subtle  tensions  of  arm,  shoulder  and 
extended  fingers  to  give  emphasis  and  color. 
The  best  of  them  agree  that  a  good  speaker 
has  a  wide  streak  of  ham  in  him. 

Most  interpreters  help  lip  readers  by 
mouthing  silently  key  words  and  phrases  as 
they  flash  the  hand  signs.  Prickett  feels  that 
most  of  his  followers  watch  his  lips  and  take 
in  the  signs  with  peripheral  vision. 

Born  of  deaf  parents,  Prickett,  who  enjoys 
excellent  hearing,  has  spoken  the  sign  lan- 
guage since  infancy.  Because  his  wife  is  deaf, 
his  four  hearing  children  must  also  learn  to 
speak  in  signs  and  the  eldest,  only  4  years 
old,  already  uses  the  one-hand  alphabet  to 
spell  out  new  words.  But  Prickett  complains 
that  they  have  picked  up  their  mother's  Mis- 
sissippi accent  instead  of  his  Alabama 
speechways. 

To  express  "cannot,"  for  instance  they 
hook  crooked  fingers  instead  of  slicing  the 
left  index  finger  with  the  right.  To  express 
"pink"  they  touch  their  lips,  which  means 
"purple"  to  the  Alabamian. 

Pricket!  feels  that  he  has  probably  made  his 
Mississippi  followers  somewhat  cosmopolitan 
by  inadvertently  sprinkling  through  his  broad- 
casts racy  slang  picked  up  during  tenure  as 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  North  Carolina  and 
Florida.  The  Rev.  Mr.  St.  John,  who  learned 
the  language  only  recently  in  comparison  to 
the  others,  speaks  with  the  prim  correctness 
of  the  well-educated  Frenchman. 

The  FCC  has  urged  local  stations  to  plan 
some  kind  of  emergency  communications  to 
give  the  deaf  severe-weather  warnings  in 
Arkansas.  Parks  has  recorded  eight  standard 
warnings  and  once  confused  a  bunch  of  drug- 
store customers  by  buying  a  toothbrush  while 


his  image  was  warning  of  an  approaching 
tornado  on  a  TV  screen  at  his  elbow.  In  Jack- 
son, WJTV  officials  have  recorded  warnings 
on  eight  tapes,  but  have  never  found  one  that 
quite  fit  the  occasion,  even  when  a  tornado 
passed  almost  within  sight  of  the  station. 
They  are  installing  a  board  that  will  super- 
impose a  lettered  tape  over  the  regular  pro- 
gram to  warn  hearing  and  deaf  alike  by 
written  message. 

Deaf  housewives,  like  Mrs.  Prickett,  are  at 
least  as  avid  soap-opera  fans  as  the  hearing, 
but  neither  station  plans  to  interpret  the 
"action"  on  a  split  screen 

As  Prickett  explains,  so  little  happens  that 
his  wife  has  a  hearing  neighbor  write  a  one- 
sentence  synopsis  of  the  situation  once  a 
month  and  she  then  can  follow  the  agony  with 
ease  till  the  next  full  moon. — TV  GUIDE,  Nov. 
27,  1971. 
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shake  his  dad's  back.  His  dad  wake  up  and 
he  said,  "What  do  you  want?"  Dan  said, 
"You  forgot  to  go  cut  the  tree."  Dad  said 
"OK,  don't  worry  about  it."  Dan  and  his  dad 
had  breakfast.  They  said  goodbye  to  his  mom. 
Dan  and  his  dad  look  for  the  best  tree.  Dan 
found  the  best  tree.  Dad  said,  "Fine,  I  want 
that."  He  cut  the  tree  down.  Dan  and  his  dad 
pulled  the  tree  to  the  pickup.  They  went 
home.  The  family  trimmed  the  tree.  Dan  put 
the  gifts  under  tree.  Throught,  Dan  and  his 
family  open  the  gifts.  Dan  told  his  mom  "!  had 
fun  with  dad." 

—Dennis  Catron 

A.  T.  Pimentel  Is  Chosen 
As  Public  Service  Director 

Albert  T.  Pimentel,  executive  director  of 
the  Registry  of  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
post  of  director  of  Public  Service  Programs 
for  Gallaudet  College,  President  Edward  C. 
Merrill  Jr.  has  announced. 

A  psychologist,  Pimentel  has  been  execu- 
tive director  of  the  professional  organization 
for  interpreters  for  the  deaf  since  1967.  He 
will  assume  full-time  responsibility  for  public 
service  programs  at  the  world's  only  liberal 
arts  college  for  the  deaf,  according  to  Dr.  R. 
Orin  Cornett,  vice  president  for  Planning  and 
Public  Services. 
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